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^ . ' ABSTRACT _ ' > 

The educational needs of women and the viability d( post-secondary institutions 
are inextricably bound.'^ Women aire in transition. Changes have occurred in 
society' which mak6 it necessary for increasing numbers' of women to enter the 
labour fa|ce. They are primarily participating in segregated, loW paying 
occupations. They re'quir^ skills, training and oth^r educational opportunities 
to adapt to tbese new requirements. 

Women s^e post-secondary institutions a^ a means to accomplish ^new occupational 
goals. They are the majority of post-secondary students ^nd as such constitute 
a recent phenomenon. Because of their age, part-time stapu^^and large numbers, 
this ^pop(ulatiQj;i^is non- traditional . - , ^J^^ ^ ^ 

The increase in women's participation at post-secondaip^ - institutions ,in B.C. 
doe^^'not necessarily mean that their non-traditionaX needs are being met. 
Further, several barriers inhibit potential womefi learners from accessing / 
nieeded/learning opportunities. / 



While some exemplary programs for women exist( kt post-secondary institutions/ 
in B.C., the majority of non-traditional learning opportunities is far from 
adequate. In most instances these oppor4^nities ^are ad' hoc, peripheral and. 
.fragmented and therefore demonstrate a L&ck Of'f institutional commitment to 



adult women learners . 



A. 



Recognition by pos^secondary institutijpnis i^ p.G. of this population and 
their educational needs is necessary. ""Guidelines for planning |nd implementing 
.^an institutionally based Women's Access ProgramUre outlined. 

The goals are : ^ 



CO assist women to access the services and resources of 
post-secondary institutions, and their communities, and 

to assist the institutions to modify. any practice or 
policy which presents ^ barrier fro/women as adult le 



earners. < 

7 



Recommendations to the Ministry ' and strategic plaTT\to assist institutions 
in achieving these goals are formulated. 



If sufficient access is available at post-secondary institutions, the 
accommodations outlined in this report will in time, become regular 
institutional practice When this occur^ Che institutions /will have 
adapted to the needs of this new and non-trfiditional population - a group 
which is a sizable proportion of the populations the institutions are 
intended to serve. » * 
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' ^ RECOMMENDATIONS 

that the Ministry of Education designate Women^s Access Programs 
as a legitimate program area. ' 

that the Ministry of Education establish a policy in support of 
Women's Access Programs in post-secondary institutions. 

that this policy should encourage post;-secondai?y inst:itAitions ,to - 
develop Women's Access Programs appropri3te to the needs of their 
institutions and communities. , ' . ^ ' 

that the Ministry of Education assume a role of^ leadership and 
co-ordination with regard* to Women's Access Programs in post- 
secondary institutions. ' _^ 

that post-secondary institutions develop Women's Access Program)' 
appropriate to the needs of their communities. ' ^ 

1:hab the Ministry of Education appoint a Provincial. Cd-ordinator 
(with adequate resources) to assist in the development pf Women's 
Access Programs. ' ' 

that the Ministry of .Education establish a Provincial Jleview 
Committee to ad«vise the Ministry on the progress of implementing, 
maintaining and improving Women's Access. Prbgrams. 

that , the Ministry of Education allocate adequate resources for 
initial funding *to support the development of institutionally 
based Women's Access Programs, (recognizing that ongoing funding^ 
will be provided by the appropriate Provincial Councils). 
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Section I ' ' ' 

I ' ' INTRODUCTION 

The Ministry of Education of British Columbia "requested .a project to 
provide direction for policy development related to the eaucational needs 
of women in post-secondary institutions. This project addressed the 
• question,: how may post-secondary institutibns provide more effective 
access for women? 

* 

Although an increasing number of women are enroling in British Columbia 
post-sec^dary institutions, a large proportion of potential learners 
are not. For those women' who are attending, specialized services and 
resources are required to assist them to meet their' Educational goals. 
For those women who need and want turther education but are not attending, 
programs to assist them to overcome institutional- barriers and access 
post-secondary training" are necessary. 

This project focused on non-traditional forms of educational delivery 
because they provide one of thema^or ways in which women participate 
in post-seccmd*r5^'^institutions and by which women access other ' traditional 
credit programs. 

The purpose of this report is to make recommendations to the Ministry of 
Education for policy related to non-traditional delivery systems conducted 
by post-secondary institutions with reference to the needs of women. 



1.1 



Constraints 



The request from the Ministry of Education was "to conduct a study on 
Educational Programs for Vomen in Brl>t;ish Columbia". The first task was 
to decide what should be the focus within "educational programs". Non- 
traditional form^ of delivery were ^selected. First, of the people 
participai:ingV^ej ntjority is a non-traditional clientele (women). 
Second, non-traditftbnal cJelivery systei^is offer the greatest potential 
for women to access post-secondary ^.nstitutions . ^ 

The second task was to design, implement and report the project within 
the designated timeline (May 8, 1978 to June 30, 1978). This timeline 
permitted a review of secondary sources, extant literature anci reports, 
on-site >/isits to three, college districts, limited surveys of college 
activities using non-traditional formats (non-credit) administered by 
"Continuing or Community Education Divisions,"* and sample participation 
rates . 

1.2 Project Organization 

. The project organization includad a Project Team and a Project Advisory 
Committee. The Project Team was responsible for, the design and implementati 
of the project. It consisted of: 



Lillian Zimmerman 



Convenor of-4^omen's Studies 
Douglas College 



and 



Marsha Trew 



Co-ordinator, 

Women' s Resource Centre , 

Capilano College 



Vor^the purposes bf this report, C.E. will include both "community" 
and "continuing" education. 



The Project Advisory Committee reviewed the design, the report and 
subsequent recommendations . It consisted of: 



Dorothy Clode , 

Director of ^ Adult Education, 
School District // 66, 
Lake Cowl chan . 

Dorothy Glass, 
District Superintendent, 
School District // 60 , ' 
Peace River . 

Jo Lynne Hoegg, 

Director of Community Education, 
Continuing Studies, 

Simon Eraser University. _^ * 

Anne Ironside, 

Co-ord inat or , 

Women's Resources CentTe, 

Centre for Continuing Education, 

University of British Columbia.. 

Adrienne Kemble, 

Co-ordihator of the Counselling Centre, 
Student Services, 
Malaspina Co 1 lege , 
Nanaimo. 

J 

Stiarrtn ^yre t te , 

Community Education Programer, " . 

Eraser Vnllov College, 
Miss Ion . 

' \ 
I 

I - 



1.3 , Cone ep.tual Framework ' 

The' task of this project was ^to make recommendations to the Ministry of 
Education on how post-secondary institutions may provide more effective . ^ 
access for a non-traditional clientele. 

'The two ippst^ common way^ women participate in British Columbia post- 
secondary institutions are as part-time learners (enroi;Led ^in three or 
fewer courses) ^and/or "as participants in non-credit activities Ci.,e. non- 
trad-i^t ional forms of educational delivery). ' 

The concept which connec ts' '*'women as.learnfers" with* post-secondary institutions 
is ediicational access. This project focused on educat ional access because 
non-traditional forms of , delivery are often entry points to other traditional 
credit programs, and these formats are particularly useful in meeting emerging 
needs of a non-traditional (:^lientele. 

1.4 Scope ' ^ . 

The main ques t ions-. addressed in this report were: 

1. To what extent are women participating in post-secondary 
institutions? 

2. In what ways are women participating in post-secondary 
institutions? 

3. How may post-secondary institutions provide more effective 
access for women? 

To answer these questions, the Project Team: 

. { 1. conducted a limited status survey of non-traditional 

X forms of educational delivery for women, . primarily 

\ non-credit activities offered by Divisions of Continuing 

\^ Education arid Student Services (Counselling in particular), 

2. > gathered information related to participation rates of 

women in pos t -secondary Inst i tut ions , and 

3. reviewed literature related to perceived educational 
needs of women. 




1.5 Procedure. ^ . ^ 

The following ways were us^d to collect information: 

1. A review of literature related to perceived educational 
needs of women. 

>i 

^ 2. A review of demographic variables from the 1971 and 1976 

census data. ^ ^ 

r 

3. On-site visits to three college districts. Those administrators 
* available at that time were interviewed, as well as persons 
responsible for designing vomen' s programs. 

,4. ,An analysis of'colleges, universities and school districts' 
. 1 ' non-traditional forms of educat ional/ delivery (non-credit 

, of ferings as advertised in the fall 1977 brochures). 

5. A cross-validation of the analysis of non-credit offerings. 

6. Telephone surveys of Directors of C.E. and counselling programs 
to Ascertain those activities not advertised in the fall 1977 
Continuing Education brochures. 

116 Definitions ^ 

For tzhe purposes- of this, report^ a cjistinction is made between traditional and 
non-tradii^onal kinds' of women* ^ programs. The following terms are defined 
to clarify this distinction. 

. Women* s_ A^ce^s^ Pro^raln: '. ^ 

a vai^dety of services including information (instruction) 
and specialized counselling to acMeve at least two goals: 

(1) to assist women to access the services and 
resources of the institution and its coTtmunity, 

(2) 'to assist the institution to modify ^y practice 

or policy which presents a barrier to women as 
adult learners. 

,A variety of delivery systems may be used, including: workshops, 
short courses, conferences, small support groups, drop-in^-^ ^• 
counselling, library resources, inter-agency referrals, and 
distance education (e.g. mobile instruction, television). 



V 

Women's Program : 

a generic term which may include Women* s Studies and a 
Women's Access Program. 

Women's Stud ies: 

an academic discipline/consisting of formal academic course 
work and research. It provides the analytical discussion of 
the issues related tP the discipline. For example, 

Anthroi^'6^ogy ISO-Ant'hropology of 
/i^omen - 3 Credits 

An application of the concepts of 

social anthropology to the analysis 

of the status and roles of women in ^ 

a number of contrasted cultures and 

social classes throughout the world. 

Non- tradition al form s of educational delivery : 

the two forms Purveyed in this report are non-credit activities 
offered by Divisions of CoTimunity or Continuing Education and 
shatt courses or group progratps (credit or non-credit) sponsored 
by Divisions of Support Services. 

Non-traditional cont ent : 

information needed or especially appropriate to the emerging 
needs of women. For example, Assertiveness Training, Financial 
or Money Management, Leadership Training. 

^ raditional _9P n t e n t : 

information confined to sex-stereotyped women's activities. For 
example. Cake Decorating, Stretch and Sew, Typing Skills. 

Non- txad itional learning activities : 

learning activities for women are opportunities which: 

ane specifically for women, raising 
issues pertinent to them individually 
and at the community and societal level, 

- create an atmosphere in which women can ^ 
articulate their needs and express their 
concerns, and share the commonalities of 
their experiences, ' * 



provide information and opportunities for 
self-assessment and decision-making regarding 
present and future directions, 

provide information and opportunities for goal- 
setting regarding 'futher education, training or 
J. employment , 

offer continuing support services, at post- 
secondary institutions, and in the community,' 



1,7 Limitations 

This report was subject to three major limita^ons. 

First, thi^ report recognizes the diversity of educational needs among women. 
Many women who are elderly, under-educated, handicapped, socially and/or 
geographically isolated , immigrants , or Native Canadians have special needs 
requiring curriculum develf^pmerit. Though this report outlines a process o:^ 
prog^ram development for women in general, this process (outlined in Section 4) 
shou^J^ encourage, if not require, curriculum or specific program development 
. for these and other groups of wome;n with special educational needs 

Second, this report recognizJ^BKe wide variety of important educational 
delivery systems and areas of concern that this project did not include. 
For example, the **Report of the Commission on Vocational, Technical, and Trades 
Training in British Columbia" (Goard Commission, 1977) documented the need 
for women to be included in many -technical and trades training programs because 
they "are channeled and segregated into a narrow range of occupations that 
offer below-standard wages". Though this is an important concern, time did 
not allpw a status repqrt on apprenticeship and pre-appren ticeship programs. 



Third, this report recognizes the important role of B.C.'s universities and 
institutes in meeting the educational needs of women. However, this ^project 
does not report on them; time did not allow on-site visits, extensive interviews, 



and complete collection of current participation rates. The complex natiir.e 
of these institutions and the size of at least one required more time and 
effort!- Examples of current programs and services W women provided by B.C 
universities and enrolment figures are contained in Appendix 1. Section 4.4 
suggests two areas in which universities may contribute to Women's Access - 
Programs. These specialized areas are in addition to the process outlined • 



in Section^ i4. 



- / 
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^* * , ^ SfeCTION 1 2 

/ W6MEN IN TRANSITION . - . . 

The sub ject of' ^his report is/womfen. Unlrke other populations , .i^omen are 
pervasive. Th^y pon^ tifti'te 51% of Canada's people and include cross- 
sections of all socio-economic sectors and classes/ Women,' s"" disadvantaged 
position has been amply documented in previous atudies and does not need ^ 
repe^ltioni ^. V^ome women are^^oobly disadvantaged in that they^' encompass ^^T^"' 
"the h^ndicapi|ed, Native populations, e^thnic groups, the elderly and the. v 
under-educated . . . " ' ' - , ' ^ 

Changes which have occurred in society require, and will continue to 
require an in ere as in gi^'urabe^ of/*ome^ to^ enter the labour force. T];ie 
effects of the following cbaji^s have important implications ^for post- 
seconfiary institutions. . ^ 

1. Cost of Living - it is becoming increasingly necessary for Canadians 

to supplement one-Ljicome earnings;. Women work out of ecoQomit necessity. 
For example, in those families with children under six^years of age arfd 
with v^orkinp, wives, 68.3% of the husbands worked for $10,000 or^ less 
(1971) J3 ^ , • ' 

2. Changes in Fai(nily Structure - whether by choice or circumstances more 
women' are. single in Canada. 'The number of women, 20 years -and over 
who are single, separated, widowed or divorced was 31% of the female 
population in Canada in 1976. The percen.tage of women as head of 
single parent families has risen from 73.'6% in 1956 to 83>0% in 1976.3 
It is estimated that 43% of women who work, are the sole support of / . 

' their families. Many earn incomes below the poverty line'. 6 In B.'fc. 
^' 82.7% of those families headed by single parents are headed by women. 7 
The number of divorced females in Canada^ increased from 100,800 in 1970 
to 183,500 in 1976 - a rise of 82%. 8 British Columbia has the highest 
divorce rate in Canada as of 1976. 9 , 

3. , Control of Rept'oductlve Functions - women are h'aving few^r children. 

The number of children per family in Canada has d^cr^sed from 3.5 
i,n 1921 to 1.9 in 1975.10 The\ average age of a womeri.when her last 
child attends school full-time V-s 35. Since Canadian women live to 
be 76 years of age, this means that women have 41 V^^^SS^^ their lives 
for work, study or other activity. 





4. Changes in the labour Force - women spend 25 years or more in. the labour 
force "The numbers of women pa1:ticlpatii>g in the labour fo|:ce has ^\ . 
increased from 39.7% in 1971 to 45,9% in 1977. Fifty^ seven point ofie' 
(57,1%) perc^t of the female labour f orde" in ^974 Here marrie.d w;omen.l2 

* ' ? * ' % ^' • ! 

Between 1966 and ^19-77, phe participation rate for women in B.C. "has 
continued to increase vltrtually thcOu^h all age groups." 13 B.C. ranks 
thitll^aliong the ptpvinces. Inf ,1366 womere' s . participation in the B. C. - „' 
laboOr force was 34.6%; in 



.Women are leaving the labour force for sl\ort^r periods of time and there- 



is a trend towards nat^ leav)Lng at all'. 15 



> However, as noted tjie Armstfrong ind Armstrong study ,\ '*d^spiit;e the^*^ 
staggering increase'' of women in the^ labour force, ^omet^v. are $*till* f. 
clustered in seWeg'regated p.ccup^loj^a^ (mai»iy clet^al.\and seirvice)^ 
wfiich are low paying3-6 Occupatio^lVsegregation has i^emained ;vir^ally / 
' unchanged. 17 'S^xty four percent (64%) of total women's employment in 



1971 was in 20^accupations out of 500. Women who worked for a full ^ 
y^ar in 1972 had average earnings of $5,166 while j[rfen working for the 
same period averaged $9 ,455 . 18 ^ ' ^ |. 

The Effects of tfie Women's Movement - this has had significant effects 
on numbers of women and has altered their perceptions of thfeir current 
lives^. For many it has raised expectations far s^lf-actualiz^tion and 
greater independence. 



more 



the changes which are occurring in the lives of women create demands for 
an increase in the repertoire of skills' to enable them to participate 
fully in the labour f orce . ^ Many women are ill-equipped and ill-prepared- • 
to recognize, plan and prepare for a nev)^and necessary world^ of work and 
s.tudy. Balancing the responsibility of both home, work and study means 
acquiring effective management skills. Women who have been homebound for 
years or who are sole-support mothers have few marketable skills and/low 
s^lf-e^eem. Soci^ety as a whole does not benefit from' their under-utilized 
and under-developed ccJUitributions . ' _ . ^ 

Those^'women who are working in sex-segregated and low paying jobs^will need 
new skills and opportunities! for upgrading. As noted by the Goard Commission 
i^'Women continue to be excluded from many technical and trades training 
programs and ere channeled and segregated into a narrow range' ol >occil^at ions 
that offer below-standard wages .''^9 The Streaming into consjtrained occupational 



10 
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choicfes for women te' slill activfe/ The British Colurd^ia' Pds ^-Secondary 
Education Wt^olmJ^t' ^o^^^ found: I 

"Career Ghofces 9^ students are also considerably different 
' . betwe-eV feiitele and'*mal^students/as evidenced frjiji two years' 
, survey Sc.* female students 'tend to c^m)se'tr^ijtiontal» female 
occupations sucb as c^ripal/secret^a^, teacher, of soctial 

Educational ins titution/ar^ inheriting a/cl^entele' in-transitidn 
Increasing numbers/ofVomen se^ acc(Bssing"^dducat:io'nal^ at^^-^tr'ainiM 
nities aat an intervefrvtictr to de^l- with' Jih'e new requiren^ntfe/' Non- 
traditional responses ^nd educationally innovative Q|)^rtun±'ties for 
women learners ar^. required, / 



t)6rtu- 




SECTION 3 



TIONAL N^DS OF WOMEN 



POST-SECONDARY ^STITUTIONS :. RESPONSES TO THE 
3.1 CJiahging |nroltnent Patterns 

PostVsico^dary iustitutions are i;-eposftor ies skills, inforTnation and 
services; \'hese' educationa»l opportunities are perceived to be important by , 
women: Recent ' tr/e/c^s • in partic4aBBL6n tates document thi3 awareness. 

4. Last year' (t^77:778) woiien constituted 5A;.4% of the aoji-vocational 
students in B.Cv ^alleges and institutes, 
;^ ' 2. Overr t>ie pifst four years, the trend to increased participation 
by woB^en. is evidenced. Table. 1 documents . this trend: 

Tab .1^1 

Women as a Percent of AQademlc and Career/TeChniJal 
Enrolments at B.C. Commiinl-ty qolleges and B.C.I.T;, 1968. to piresent 
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Source: Educational, Data Services, B.C. Ministry of Education, 

/■■ X^977-1928) , 22 
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Women's pajt i^^ip.^t i on at a time of decreasing enrolment has been important 



to post-secondar^'^lnst i tutlons. As Picot noted "Without the increasing number 
(>r women choosing ro attend colleges and universities in the 1970*s, Canada's 
overall pt^st-secondary par t ic ipat; ion rate would have fallen. ^'"^^ Traditionally, 
it has been younger people who have been accessing post-secondary training. 
A recent; phenomenon has been the increase part-time women learners who tend 
to be older than traditional full-time students., (Table 2) 



. ' , , Table 2 V * ^ 

Percentage of Women by Age EnrolLed in Acaaemic and 
. Career /Technical. Programs in B.C. 4Jgmmunity Colleges & B.C.I.T. 
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Source:. Educational Data Services, B.C. Ministry of Education 

' - (U977-1978)24 



Because of their age, part -t Ime. status and large numbers, this population may 

be viewed as ai)n-t rad i t lona 1 . . * . 

i> . '• 

Post;"Secondary institutions in North America have been characterized by traditional 
educational approaches. However, the demands of adult learners whos,e needs 
could not be accommodated within traditional structures have resulted in the 
development of non-traditional approaches. In pioneering ^such far-sighted 
concepts as recurrent educat-lon, proponents of irte-long learning h^e assumed 
the mandate of making traditional educational institutions available to adult 
learners with n^n-t rad i t lonal needs. Women have ben^fit^d frqm this development. 
However, It is clear that further modifications are required. 

A three-pronged approach to thTs process was advocated in ''Learning To Be, 
The World of Fuhication, Tochay and Tomorrow" (Faure Commission, 1972). This 
approach proposed: 
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"•••modification, transformation of existing institutions; 
' conception and estab'lishment of new institutions; and 'de- 
institutionalizing' of 'deformalizing' of a portion of the^ >^ 
educational activities, dnd a search for non-institutional' 
methodsJ'25 

Non-traditional approaches to^earning are a response to social change,^ but 
they also facilitate change. The relationship of these approaches to women. 

learners has been ' clearly documented in UNESCO's Recommendation on the 

26 ' 

Development of Adult Education. 

i \ ■ 

It should be recog_n_ized_, however , _t ha t_th^ i^r^^ 

doe s_ not nece s sariVy^ JE^ A^A^^ their needs a re^jxein ^ met ^ or that sufficient 
access to post-secondary inst itut ions_ is_ av^^ 

learners. These observations are documented in the literature (Section 3,2 

and 3.3' and in the assessment of providers' opinions of programs (Sectiofi 3-A2) 

An examination of the barriers Inhibiting women from cont inuing^their educatioti 
led Willis to conclude: .^^ 

"..vwfille there has been a great ^^olif erat ion of educational 
programs geared to women, there has been virtually no change 
'in the provision of edu^ratipna] services necessary ill order for a 
to a'ccGss learning In the first place,*'27 



voman 



'To assess; needs and barriers com-erning women learning at post-secondary 
Institutions, a review of the literature was made. This review revealed a 
paucity of Canadian studies perta In ing* to the^ (educational needs of women, 
especial L>; the problems associated with learners returning to school. Seven 
studtfes were Includt^d for this report- 

/ ■ • 

Thei are summ;iri/eci in two categories: 

-IVroeptions of harriers by providers c^f prc^grams for women 

1?i>reept ions of goais, needs and barriers by learners and providers. 



An KKIC search was cuinduc t (m1 , ^ May , 1978. 



3.2 .Perceptions of Barriers by Providers of Programs for Women. 

^ ' * ^ 28 

In one 1977 study, Willis surveyed women program^rs across Canada. ^ The 

returns from British Columbia were summarized in two categories: Rural 

British Columbia and Vancouver and Victoria. The findings are listed in order 

of importance: 



Rural B.C. 

Lack of re-training and re-entr - 
programs 

Lack of life skills, Value clari- 
fication and confidence building 
c on r s e s 

Lack of adequate counselling, 
career guidance and career planning', 
services 

Lack of flexible hours tor programs, 
i.e., part-time programs in the 

day . 

Lack of adequate babyt^itting and 
child care, or financl.J help \ 
for same 

Lack of financial help for part- 
time students, and women on 
family benefits 

Lack ot adequate information or co- 
ordination of information, especially 
on education, wofien's employment, 
legislation, availability of 
support services 

Lack of adecpicite (*areer eounselling 
in public school especially in the 
area of iion- 1 rad i t i ena 1 (*areers 



Vancouver/Victoria 

Lack of adequate counselling, career^ • 
guidance, and career planning services 

Lack of adequate babysitting and 
cnxld care or financial help for 
samc^ 

wack of re-training and re-entry 
programs 

Lack of life skills, value clari- 
fication and confidence building 
courses 

Lack of financial help for part- 
time students and women on family 
benefits 

Lack of adequate information or co- 
ordination of inf or^nation , especially 
on/education, women's employment, ^ 
legislation, availability of support 
services 

Lack of adequate career counselling 
in public schools, especially in the 
area of non-t rad i t ional careers 



3.3 Perceptions of Goals, Needs and Harric^rs by Learners and Providers. 

A rev^i(^w of the 1 i terat ure,. revea 1 ed six studies each ol which focused on 
different clients. These were selected biuause' thry covt^red distinct sub- 
pt)pu I a t i oils : 



If) 



/ 

Coaimunity women not presently -part icipat Ing in post-secondary 
institutions 

i ~ ■ * 

Matufe urban students 

Rural women with limited means * 
Sole support mothers 

Women learners present ly . a t tend ing post-secondary institutions.. 

—29 ' ...... 

Krakauer's study of community women not presently participating in existing 

.college programs found that the respondent s 'mos t frequently stated goal was 

for part-time opportunities to study. Other goals included opportunities in 

credit programs and non-credit programs. Educational needs included personal 

development, pro f e ss iona 1 deve lopment , voca t ional academic - and up-grading 

opportunities. Barriers identified were a lack of daycare, "sensitive" 

counselling services, flexible programing timetables, and job i:;^-entry programs. 

Steele's study of mature urban students found that most respondents' goals 
were ^or personal enrichment, preparation for new careers, increased skills for 
existing jobs and preparat ion for employment. The most serious needs indicated 
by Stoi'le's respondents were for gtxid study skills and adequate counselling. 
Barriers included unavailability of t)ff-campus courses and flexible attendance 
requirements, inculet{unte financial assistance (especially for one-parent 
families), la.c-k ot child .ari^, transportation and information about support 
SiTviees. 

A study bv Kiihard^^ on rural women with limited education and finances, showed 
that respondents' r.oa 1 for sell i'St erm was se(Mi as important to any academic 

involvement. 'I'lieV- n*'etU^l atiecpiate time to participate and expressed anxiety 

about liMrning. They were al.^- loneernetl about resile and family contlicts. 

Other identitiecl needs were I oi t inane ial assistance, c^hild care and study skills. 

The lack ot couiu;e II i n^', services and re-entry programs were emphasized. 

A study on soli' support mothers in Toronto was nu\de by Vander Voet.^"^' Identified 
ntMnls wer-e tor day imic, tinanci.i! as'sistanc-e I t>i part-time day care and 
i-ouus,elMnK located in t hi' coiiimunitv. Need to! iniornwition about training /ind 
re-trainin>; «ind a con<'ei n tliat editcat ional i nst i t ut ii)ns J)e mtirt* conc^erned with 
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welfare recipients and assist them in developing self-esteem were also noted. 
•I^arriers included the reliutance (^f instructors to admit women to non-traditional 
occupational ciujrses. 

33 

Mature wojnen in Alberta were compared with younger students bv Ladan and Crooks. 
The most s igni f i c^^nt goals tor miturc^ women were for se 1 f -f u t f illment ahd a 
sense of identity, involvement outside t lie home ( par t icui 1 arl v for employment) 
md education. A minor" interest in volunteer work was found. 

• The specific need Uu eoiuisr 1 1 i nv, t(^ assist ..in dealing with role conflicts and 
with lack i>t confidtMue were expresstai concerns of the mature group returning 
to St ud V . 

Brandenb('rK stud if-d women learners* perceived barr jers to their participation, 
['he learnersj prinvirv neiHls were lac-k of study skulls and counselling. 
Barriers identified were program procedures, lack of support services and 
institutional policies which tendedto discriminate against women returning 
after manv years. Other bat^riers noted were lack of financial assistance, 
cspcu'i<illy tor part-time women learnrrs whose husbands and families did not 
support tiu>ir rduc<itional asp i rat i cuis . Both learners and providers rated 
the pers(uial goa of sclt-L^steem and se 1 f-f ulf illment as m^ijor needs of women. 
Tlu- learners sought educational goals in -as of life and career planning, and 
achievement ol 1 n( I ep^ luh > tic * ■ and prt;paration lor employment. Counselling 
appeareil c<mis i s t e n t I v as a lU'cdcd institutional service for women: life 
.onnsc 1 1 inr,, eduiati.MM! . ou n s( > t M n ^; a nd -ariM'r on use 1 1 i ng . 

It is cN'ar th.it wiuiien ate ruitftuly attending post -se(M)nda ry i ns t i t ut i ons ■ I n 
\rM.ater n.imbi-r-.. While .some uliv be meeting their goa 1 .s satisfactorily, these 
tidies in(li(ate that lor many iWhi-rs much moi^' is needed, both within the 
i,i,;t i , ii)n and (o .n.-.'ss fh*- institutions. That so tew Canadian studies are 
available suggests i 1 a bet w. Mai the preseiua^ ot t h i .s luui- 1 lad i t i ona 1 clientele 
and re( ogiii t ion ot f lie i r lus'ds. iauther research is lusasssaty: 

(1) asse-e; lb.- ne.Mbi >>t tilts in< leasiu)', i ion - 1 r ad i t i oiia 1 clientele 

.tt pn'.t - und.i t y i ir:t i t at i otrs , M (»m the jxa spec t 1 ve o^ learner-s 
and pt (»v I d«a s , .aid 
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(2)^o examine existing barriers which inhibit others from 
^accessing learning opportunities. 



3.4 Status Report: Non-credit Activities for Women at B.C. Post-Secondary 
Institutions. 



This section reports on one way in whicli women are participating in non- 
traditional forms of educational delivery at post-secondary institutions. 
It has two components: 

- a report of non-credit activities offered by Divisions 
of Continuing Education or Community Education at post- 
secondary institutions, as advertised in those divisions' 
brochures, fal 11977. 

a report of perceived neeSds and barriers by adminstrators 
and/or persons who engage in programing for women at these 
institutions . 

In this way, an indication of the status of non-credit activities for women is 
provided. The report is not intended to be comprehensive. The limitations 
are listed in Appendix 2. 

i 

3.41 A Report on Non-Credit Activities 

To provide an indication of the status of non-credit programs for women in the 
province, brochure offerings were categorized and tabulated. To ascertain the 
degree to which non~credit activities provided non-traditional instruction to 
meet the emerging needs of women, a taxonomy was developed to divide the courses 
on the basis of their content^ into four categories (Append!^ 3) 

This taxonomy represents c iitent areas that appeared to be in one of the following 
categories: 

Categories Examples 

Traditionally Male Fly Cast Fishing 

Fundamentals of Supervision 
Diesel Maintenance 

Traditionally Female Typing Skills 

Stretch and Sew 
Cake Decorating 
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Categories 
General, Interest 

Non-tradltlonally female 



Examp les 
Bridge 

Conversational Language 
Ballroom Dancing 

Auto Mechanics for Women 
Women and the Lat^; 
Explorations for Women 



Tab 



le 3 shows the total number of course offerings in each category . 



Table 3 

Distribution of Non-Credit Course 0?*ferings, F all, 1977 • 

Tradition- Tradition- General N on- trad it ion- Total 



ally Male ally Female Interest ally Female 



No. of courses 1189 1381 3924 137 6631 



Percent 



17.9- ' 20.8 59.2 2.1 



Appendix 4 contains further information for each College and School District. 



A 



To check the face validity of the taxonomy, participation rates in each category 
by sex from four college regions were calculated. A random sample of 30% of 
the activities from each category was . drawn. Table 4 shows the participation 
by sex in sampled course offerings. 

Table 4 

Participation by Sex in Sampled Course Offerings 
in Four College Regions, Fall, 1977 



Traditionally Traditionally General Non-Traditionally 



Male 



Female Interest Female 



Female (%) l^-A 



90.2 72.4 100 



Male (%) 



85.6 9.8 27.6 0 



Appendix 5 contains further information for each selected College and<^chool 
District. 
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The following conclusions may be drawn: 



1. The majority of these activities focus on content which is 
either Traditionaj^ly Female or General Interest. 

2* If the participation rates calculated to test the face validity'' 
of the taxonomy are indicative of participation in all such 
offerings, then a large proportion of the enrolment in these 
■ ^ courses is women. 

3. The survey was based on non-traditional delivery systems. 
Within these, only two percent (2%) of the content area 
was identifiable as Non-Traditionally Female. It may be 
Inferred therefore, that a wide range of educational needs 
of women are not being addressed. 

Participation rates in th^ two categories ^designated as Traditionally Female 
and General Interest are very important. They provide needed recreation, 
traditional skills and self-fulfillment in those areas. Many women who are 
socially and /or geographically isolated (most particularly in non-metropolit 
areas) benefit greatly from such non-credft opportunities. 

However, to meet the emerging educational needs of women, more learning 
activities with non- traditional content are required from post-secondary 
institutions. These are the learning activities which provide women with 
opportunities to gain information and skills required for life-planning, 
employment, independence and wider options. These courses should be 
learning activities which: , 

1. are specifically for women, raising issues pertinent 
to them individually and at the community and societal 
level 

2. create an atmosphere in which women can articulate their 
needs and express their concerns, and share the commonalities 
of thair experiences \, 

3. provide opportunities and information for self-assessment 
and decision-making rrr^.arding present and future directions 



4. . provide opportunities and information for goal-setting regarding 

further education, training or employment. 

5. offer continuing suppprt services, at post-secondary institutions, 
and in the community. 

Some exemplary opportunities for women to access post-secondary institutions are 
illustrated in case studies in Appendix 7. 

3.42 A Report on Perceptions by Administrators and Providers 

This section reports on the perceptions of needs and barriers of women learners 
by administrators and/or persons engaged in programing, including counsellors. 
It is based on interviews conducted during the on-siJ:e visits to non-metropolitan 
and metropolitan areas, ^nd by telephone polls (Appendix 6) . 

There are a few exemplary programs in post-secondary institutions in B.C. 
-Some administrators display positive attitudes towards the requirements of. 
women as learners with special needs. In a numbeV of instances, these are 
recogihzed in explicit or implicit policies. In cases where no policy exists 
there is some recognition that insufficient programing for women exists. A 
number of administrators are currently developing proposals for further access 
for women learners . 

I- 

However, many administrators tend not to distinguish between courses attended by 
women and courses designed for women. Their perception is that courses are. 
"open/ to all" and an often repeated observation is th^t "the bulk of our non- 
credit clients are women". These estimates range from 70% to 80%. 
(However since enrolment records by sex are not consistently kept for non- 
credit offerings, these remain estimates ^nly) . It is therefore assumed that 
because many women attend, their needs are being adequately met. 

Perceptions of needs and barriers vary widely among administrators, and between 
them and persons actively programing access opportunities for women. In 
some instances persons programing termed the needs as "overwhelming". These 
included reference to specific sub-populations such as immigrant women, single 
parents, housebound women and low income earners. In particular, the needs of 
women in rural areas are reported as vast, especially in the North where women 
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are isQlate^, have low levels of skills, and wher6 family violence, 
alcoholism and mental health are urgent problems. (These were seen .as needs 
in metropolitan areas as well). Specific needs cited were for more opportunites 
or study skills, coping skills , 'life-planning, re-entry programs, confidefnce 
uilding, preparation for employment, and more part-time opportunities for 
men in bot^h traditiojial and non- traditional career technical . programs . 
Financial assistance for part-time students y^as a need expressed many times, 
as well as for child care and support services. ^ ^ , 

# 

The providers indicated that some- programing is occurring which does not 
appear in reported or advertised activities. The providers initiate community 
outreach when time and resources permit (lectures, workshops, discussion groups 
etc.). or respond when programs are initiated and requested by community groups. 
Attendance at such programs has, for the greater part, been excellent. Providers 
expressed a ©eed for more reso^rces, funding and support both for community 
outreach and institutions' offerings. 

On the basis of these interviews a-nd telephone polls, the following conclusions 
were drawn: ' ^ 

1. Women are responding to a variety of non-credit activities 
-presently offered. """^ 

2. While there are exemplary programs for women and some positive 

' recognition of the need for accessing learning opportunities for 

women, the bulk of the enterprise is ad hoc, peripheral and 
fragmented . 

3. The initiative for much of the learning opportunities for women ^ . 
*has been generated externally - from the community, and internally 

- from a small number of persons in the institutions With a 
commitment to this area . * 

4. Where programing for women exists, there are few institutions which 
have clear policies, or which have provided a sound institutional 
base. The programing which occurs is often based on good-will, and 

/ the efforts of commited persons. Their accomplishments have been 

extraordinary. This indicates that learning opportunities for women 
are not a high-priority area, despite the fact that women learners 
are estimated to constitute a significant propot^ion, if not the 
major^ity of enrolees, and that they respond to non- traditional 
opportunities. 
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F6w systematic or adequate needs assessments have been 
undertaken to ascertain requirements for needed programs 
and special needs of women leaAers . 
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SECTION 4 

•A NON -TRADITIONAL APPROACH TO A NON-TRADITIONAL CLIENTELE 

If ithe educatiynal\nee(^8 of the. majority of post-secondary institutions' 

Clientele are to be m^t, it is clear that n on- traditional approaches are 

necessary. Implicit in this thesis^s the necessity for change. Even 

though several innovative iipproaches have been attempted throughout many 

of Canada's pos t-secondary institutions, Willis concluded, on the basis 

of ^ 1977 national surVey, that significant change has not occuri^d; 

^change that would automatically integrate the services vAiich women need 

35 

in order to learn" has riot taken place. 

Any proposed innovation or non- traditional apprOjach should be implemented 
in full recognition of past e^^perience which clearly indicates some of 
the potential areas difficulty. 

36 

The most common areas of difficulty noted both in the literature and 
in Section 3.3 of this report are: 



(1) lack of institutional commitment^ 



(2) a prevailing attitude of many administrators that 
wom^^s programs are peripheral or a frill, and 

(3) lack or\adequate resources (financial and staff). 



This report recognizes the autonomy of all pos t-secondary institutions. It 
also recognizes the diversity of resources, administrative structures and 
clientele. It is within this context that^the following guidelines for imple- . 
menting Women's Access Programs is recommended. Each^ post-secondary institution 
may implement it to varying degrees. 

.4.1 Recommended Guidelines for Implementing Women's Educational Access 
Programs in British Columbia Post-Secondary Institutions. 

There are three sequential components to the recommended guidelines for imple- 
mentation. 

1. the Role of the Ministry of Educatijffei (4.2) 

2. Guidelines for an Institutionally Based Women's Access 
Program (4.3) ^ 
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3. A Women's Access Program: A Working Definition ^^.h) 
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4*2 The Roie of the Ministry of Education ^ 

f 

The Minis try Vbf Education should, in rec*ognizing the educational needs >:f' 
women, formulate policies and asisign those policies a high p^riority. This 
priority shouljd^^e demons trajted by implementing the following steps: / ^ 

^) Designa'te^Women's Access Programs as legitimate, . continuing 
part of air pos t-fsecondary programs, 

b) Assign- the position of Provincial Coyordin^tor to the program. 
Employ a permanent, full-time pWrffon to clD-ordinate and assist 
^ in the development of needs assessments and programs generated ^-^ 
^ by post-secondary institutions, to assist in the on-going >Ji 
|; evaluation of implemented program^, and to assist institutional!^*^ 

based persons (e,g, design and arrange in-s^Wice programi^) • \ 
This person should be highly qualified,* ^. 

. c) Establish a Provincial Program Review Committee to advise |l;te / 

Ministry of Education on the progress of implementing, maii|^aininj|\, 
and improving .Women's Access Programs and to offer assis tanc^-feo-*^^ 
the Provincial Co-ordinator • The Committee should be compo^W of^ 
five to seven women who are currently employed in positione^n 
which they have directly either designed, implemented and/or, 
evaluated a women's program, or served on a similar comraitt^^ with^y 
similar tasks, or who have current expertise on the changing role 
of women. Colleges, universities, school districts, and institut 
should be represented on this Committee, ^ <u 

The intended outcome of this component is for the Ministry of Education to ' 
recognize and fully integrate Women's Access Programs^ into the MinisttsiF;,' s \. 
organizational structure. 




4,3 Guidelines for an Institutionally-Based Women's Access Programs 

** . ' 

Each Institution planning to implement a Wo^feh s Access P ro gram may wi'fiiy^ 



proceed along die following lines. In reviewing these guidelines som^TBjl^titutions 
may require additional funding, T>roposals for a^Women's Access Program including 
irequests for funds may be formulated on^ the basis of the following guidelines: 

* Qualifications should include a degree in a related field, post- ' 
graduate training in research and program evaluation, extensive experience 
with women's programs in post-secondary institutions and experience in research 
and program evaluation, 

** Some institutions have, to varying degrees, instituted a Women's Access 
Program, The Program Review Committee should assess each institution's 
proposal taking into account which guidelines have already been implemented. 
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s) Establish a^Women's Access Progr^am Committee composed 
of women representin^g faculty, students andMnembers of 
the community-* The C6inmit;:ee 's function would be 
advisory to all aspects of the p^rogram- including partici- 
patJ.oYi in hiring a program co-ordlpator , reporting to 
' the Provincial Program Review Committee and in the formulation 
of program goals and objectives. 



b) Employ a full ti^e co-ordinator wh|fl|B^^ka are to: 

(i) conduct a needs assessmait of both communit)\ 
women and Ins titutional practices (e.g. 
admissions policies, availability of student 
services, support groups, fipanclal aid^ 
curriculum, etc.), and • 

(ii) rieview the institution' s organization to 



rec 



__ :oflfcpd how a Women '.s Access Program can 
be 'inCT^ded in the administrative structure. 

c) Allocate resources adequate tq begin a program (i.e. 
to conduct a needs assessment and formulate goals and 
objectives), including: 

(i) , a budget for operating and capital costs . - 
. including appropriate physical facilities. 

d) Establish a temporary administrative structure including: 



(i) 



a co-ordinator ^who reports to the chief 
executive officer and meets regularly with 
the Women's Access Program Committee, and 



(ii) a Women *s Access Program Committee who 

offers advice to the co-ordinator. 



"Members of the community" may include \^men from relevant community agencies 
or groups. In colleges and institutes, staff representatives may be appropriate 

^n most institutions, it is extremely important that these tasks ''are deemed 
impoT^ant enough to employ a person full-time. Part-time attention^ introduces 
a constraint which will ultiniately defeat this process. However, some B.C. 
colleges with a small number of faculty and very limited resources may not 
be able to .allocate a fuH-'time position. In such instances, these institutions 
may wish to make appropriate requests in their proposals. 
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The intended outcome of this process is to formulate a Women's Access 
Program based on an adequate needs assessment of community women and 
institutional practices wh|.ch is appropriate to trie* institution , (its 
goals and organization) and fully integrated as an important program. 
Implementation may require additional funds. The Ministry of Education 
should allocate. resources to assist post-secondary institutions in 
implementing these Women's Access Programs. The Ministry, of Education 
'should be available to assist and advise orf program development for each 
institution. 

t 

Women's Access Programs will vary for several reasons. First, the 
educational' needs of women will vary. The "Report of th^ Distance Education 
Planning Group" noted that "there are significant differences in the regional 
demographic characteristics of British Columbia."3Vsocio-economic indicators 
will obviously have an impact on educational demand. 

Second, each institution will be organized differently and have different 
policies and practices. Such differences will be reflected in the object- 
ives of Women's Access Programs. A review of an institution's practices 
will uncover some worthwhile innovations not commonly adopted throughout 
British Columbia. For example , Simon Fraser University's drop-in child 
minding sSVvices, and Douglas College's curriculum laddering in the Health 
Services Division which allows J^tudents to apply each program module to 
a more advanced training program. • 

Third, community resources will vary. For example, several communities 
have Women's Centres funded primarily by the Secretary of State (Appendix 8) 
and other community agencies and groups. Women's Access Programs should take 
into account these agencies' objectives and functions, to avoid duplication 
of services. Appendix 9 details an example of the concern of a community 
agency explicitly related to this report. 

4.4 A Women's Access Program: A Working Definition 

This section includes some essential components of a Women's Access Program 
(4.41) and examples of both content and delivery systems to achieve program 
goals (4.42) . 
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4.41 Essential Program Components ^ , 

Essential program components include a statement of goals and objectives^ 

a planning and evaluation strategy, and an organizational approach) that would 

successfully integrate the program within the institution. 

a) Goals and Objectives^ ^ 

A Women's Access Program should have at least two goals: / 

(1) to assist women to access the services and resources, 
of the institution and its community, 

(2) to assist the institution to modify any practice or 
policy which presents abarri^ to women as adult 
learners. 

The objectives and priorities assigneito each goal should be 
a product of a needs assessment of community women and of the 
institution's policies and practices. 



b) Planning and Evaluation* 

The Program Co-ordina^€tr , in consultation with the Women's 

Access Program Committee, should develop planning strategies. 

A formative evaluation plan should also be developed, with 

assistance from the Provincial Co-ordinator' and the Program 

Review Conm[iittee. ' 

c) Alternative Organizational Approaches 

The way in which a Women's Access Program may be integrated 
into an institution depends not only on the organizational 
' structure of the institution but also on how the program 
itself is organized. Some possible approaches include: 

a Women's Prograip Division (comprWable to a Counselling 
Division), directed by a co-ord|.nator , and housed in an 
Instructional or Student Services Division. (Possible 
services for this approach as well as those that follow 
are li:sted in the Section 4.42). ^ 

(2) a Women's Resource Centre (comparable to a Career 

Resources Centre or Learning Assistance Centre), directed 
by a co-ordinator , and housed in an Instructional or Student 
Services Division. AW9men's Centre may be located on 
campus or in the most likely area to serve client needs. 



(1) 



Itu;.lj^rge geographical areas, several small storefront 
' of fides yiy;)be established in conjunction with or 

added to existing agencies such as family services.,, 
community based Women's Centres, f.W.C.A.*s or libr^ries^ 
In these cases, one* or more persons may extend the 
services of 'th^^nstitution on a part-time basis. 

(3)<? A Director of Women's Access Programs, (comparable to y 
an instruction's Director of Planning, C.E., or Training 

in Business and Industry). ^ 

* / 

4.42 Content arid Delivery Systems 

The content of a Women's Access Program consists of the services it offers to 
meet stated goals and objectives. Selecting from the services listed in this 
section, and determining how they are implemented will tlepend on the needs assess- 
ment, the institution, and those resources available in the institution. 

4.42a Goal 1: Access ^ 

This part of Section 4.42 identifies two of the major service areas which 
may be required and some of the ways in which services may be delivered 
to meet tl)e first goal: 

■■ ■ •f:^^" ■ 

to assist women to access the services and tesources of the 
institution and its community. 

There are two major service areas. These service areas and delivery systems 
are directed toward women learners in general. Programs for specific sub- 
groups (sucrh as native women, immigrants, single parents, senior citizens) 
should be developed and piloted within each institution. The Provincial 
Co-ordinator should encourage and support this kind of curriculum development 
and disperse the results to all institutions' programs. 
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One of 'the major service areas is offering information* 



a) Information 

(1) Information on ^difcatlonal opportunities (e,g, academic,' 
career/vocational ^rogratas) should be readily available. 

Information could be in the form of a workshop, an open- 
house, brochures, media presentations, and/or meeting 
/ and speaking to community, groups. 

(2) Information for development of self-reliance i.e. those 
skills most women do not traditionally acquire (e,g, 
assertiveness training, small group discussion, public 
speaking, leadership training, b^sic auto mechanics, 

small appliance repair, financial management , and budgeting). 

Educational delivery could include workshops, short courses, 
formal courses and library materials. The Open Learning 
Institute could be instrumental in delivering these services, 

(3) Information for personal development (e,g, how to deal with 
stress, building self-confidence, risk-taking, supervisory 
skills, management skills and citizen advocacy skills). 

Information could be in the 'form of workshops, short courses, 
formal courses and library materials, 

(4) Information on decision-making and life-planning, i,e, how 
tp foi^mulate goals, priorize objectives, construct a plan. to 
meet goals and locate necessaty resources, » 

Thes/maybe delivered by using workshops conducted on a large 
scale, small group workshops, media presentations, and library 
resources, 

(5) Information on educational re-entry (e,g, how to do it, what 
is required, and how to persist) An example of this kind of 
program is described in Appendix 10, 

Relevant delivery systems may include workshops, short courses, 
media presentations, and library materials, ' 



Courses in Women ' s^tudies ma^ be especially appropriate since they provide 
an academic discipline supporting many of the theoretical constructs upon 
which much of this program is based. 



The second majof service area is specialized counselling, 
b) Specialized Counselling ■ ' ^ 

Personal counselling. The need for specialized cou nselling 
in this area is well documented . 38 This is one of 
the most crucial services to Women adult learners. Counsellors 
offering this service should have expertise, specialized 
training and/or be familar with the growing amount of research 
and theory development in this area. 

Emotional s^port to assist women in resolving role conflicts, 
home-study conflicts, familial stress, and anxiety associated 
with returning to and competing in a school environment. 

This service may be delivered by counsellors (with special 
training and experience) in a one-to-one situation or in 
small groups. 

Career development which assists women to select non-traditional, 
educational programs and careers. Women must be informed that 
career choice should be based on interest and ability, not on 
sex-stereotyped occupations, > 

Delivery of this service may be one-to-one counselling, group 
counselling, media presentation , and small or large workshops. 



4.42b Goal 2: Policies and Practices 

This part of Section 4.42 addresses the second goal. The way in which a 
Women's Access Program plans to meet the second goal: 

to assist the institution to modify any practice or policy 
which presents a barrier to women as adult learners 

should be based on the results of the assessment of institutional practices. 
Since each institution's policies and practices vary, this report may only 
suggest areas of potential concern. Reducing any potential institutional 
barriets will necessarily be determined locally. However, the Provincial 
Co-ordinator and the Program Review Committee should be available to offer 
advice and support to each program. 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 
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The following list contains examples of practices and policies which may 
encourage women as adult learners: 

1. actively encouraging women to consider wider educational 
and career options (especially non-traditional career and 
vocational programs) . 

2. flexible hours for programs (e.g. part-time programs during 
the day) . 

3. financial aid for part-time students (e.g. active intervention 
for women to obtain support from other agencies). 

4. child minding offered on a drop-in basis. 

5. flexible admission requirements for career programs (e.g. 
admission for part-time students). 

6. availability of credit for life experience. 

7. provision of study skills, learning assistance, refresher and 
re-entry programs. 

> 

Institutions implementing a program in these two areas (4.42) using the 
process previously outlined in Section 4 require specialized resources for 
research, evaluation and program development. Such resources are dispersed 
throughout colleges, universities, institutes, and school districts. However, 
B.C.'s universities may make significant contributions by providing personnel 
in these areas . 

For example, resources for research and evaluation may be provided to examine 
policy issues or to develop and evaluate programs \^or special populations 
(immigrants, the elderly, etc .) . Resources may be/^ provided to assist in the 
development of needs assessments. University of British Columbia is noted 
for their faculty who have specialized in this area. 

Another example is the provision of resources for professional development 
for program planners. Institution based persons could benefit from 

courses and seminars in several ai^eas. 




Courses and workshops in those subject areas in which universities specialize 
could also be offered. The growing amount of literature in counselling and 
career development for women could be the subject of several courses for 
counsellors . 



SECTION 5 
CONCLUSION 



Women are a non- traditional clientele for post-secondary institutions. 
This population has not had sufficient access to information, s^cills, 
and services required by the changing lives of women. The requirements 
of women are compelling; these will likely continue as will the demands 
they generate for educational instij^utions . 

If sufficient access is available at post-secondary institutions, the 
accommodations outlined in this report will in time, become regular 
institutional practice. When this occurs, the institutions will have 
adapted to the needs of this new and non- traditional population - a group 
which is a sizable proportion of the populations the institutions are 
intended to serve. 
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APPENDIX L- 



THE UNIVERSITIES: OVERVIEW OF CURRENT PROGRAMS FOR WOMEN AND 
' * PART-TIME UNDERGRADUATE ENROLMENT 

# ■ ' 

^Atmajor limitation of this project was the inability to adequately report 
' on the universities in British Columbia. 

^The following are examples of current programs and services available to 
women learners at the universities. They are highlights and are not intended 
to be a comprehensive list of non-traditional offerings for women. 

Q,. ' * 

" University of British Columbia 

The . Dean of Wbmen's Office' has initiated a Career Orientation Program for ^ 
wom<^n that includes Career Counselling, Workshops, an Internship Program 
for women &tud3nts in non-traditional occupations (e.g. Forestry) and Career 
Panel Prqgrams* (With particular emphasis on re-entry for mature women). 
Thes^ Ijrograms have been very successful. A respondent in the Dean of Women's 

ff fice estimated that thirty percent of the student population is over .thirty 
ears of age and of these, one third are single parent mothers. 
I, 

The Women's Resources Centre of the Centre for Continuing Education is 
lobated offv-campus and offers counselling and referral services for women, 
short courses, workshops and life-planning skills. In the fall of 1577, 
^t least sixteen courses were offered; attendance has been high. In addition, 

' the Centra staff act as resource persons for other institutions and community 

, agencies. • 

There is an on-campus Women's Cenfre in ]^e Student Union Building which is 
.currently engaged in a literature search on career counselling, career entry 
artd re-entry programs for women. 

SiiTtpn Fraser University ^ 
^ ' \ . 

The Division of Continuing Studies specializes in Women in Management. In 
the fall of 1977, it offered courses on Budgeting, Finances, Team Building, 
,• Leadership, and Communication Skills. 

The Counselling Service offers Career Planning, Assertiveness Training" and 
discussion groups each semester. Non-credit workshops have been offered 
for community women, and counsellors act as resource persons as well. 



/ 

There is a large formal Women's Studies Program which offers a Mino>r 
Degree in Women's Studies, This summer, 1978, Women's Studies is 
currently offering several non-credit courses fbr women. 

diversity of Victoria 

Several courses for women were offered by the Counselling^i&ntre anti the ' 
Division of Coiltinuing Education in fall, 1977, such as Coping with Stress 
and Self-Explorations Seminars for Women. As -well, workshops for Women in 
Management and Changing Women in Changing Worlds have been^of fered. The 
University of Vict^oria works with Prime Time, an agency concerned with women 
in their middle years and in conjunction with them have offered Women and 
Health, and Women in Middle Age, which included testing and interviews. 
The response has been very good. A counselling respondent stated that there 
are more requests for services every year, by and for women. 

Tables 5 and 6 contain information related to B.C. universities. Th^'se tables 
are comparable to Tables 1 and 3 containing information related to B.C. colleges 
and institutes. 



Table 5 - 

Part-Time Undergraduate Enrolment by Sex in B.C. Universities 

1975 1976 / 1977 

Male Female Male Female Male Female * 



1033 1012 1196 1294' 1269 1477 

1250 1990 1115 2084 1180 2118 

615 1049 630 1159 686 1267 



Simon Fraser University 

University^ of British 
Co lumb ia 

University of Victoria 



Source: Educational Data Services. 
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Table 6 ^ 
Distribution of Nofl.-Credit Courses Offered 
by B.C. Universities, Fall 1977 



Traditionally 
Male 
No. ^ % 



'traditionally 

Female 
No. % 



General 

Interest 
No. % 



Non-Traditionally 

Female 
No. '% 



Total 



Simon 

Fraser 

University 

University 
of British 
Columbia 

University 
of Victoria 



I 



- TOTAL 



3.1 



3.2 



1.1 



11 



3.1 25 78 



3.3 158 87.8^V 16 



6.4 56 90.3 



4.0 239 87.2 21 

'■^ 



15.6 



32 



8.9 180 

62 

7.7 274 
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APPENDIX 2 
LIMITATIONS QF ANALYSIS 



Brochures 



1, Brochures for the Fall 1977 were selected as containing the most 
comprehensive listing for the year* Not all brochures were 
available - approximately five were missing for the Province, 

1. These brochures do not show courses which were arranged after 
' printing deadlines* 

3. The brochures do not show some courses which are arranged and 
offered in conjunction with other agencies. 



II Content 

Problems arising with Continuing Education credit/non-credit categories: 

1, Some courses are categclrized differently by institutions, e,g. 
Career Explorations forWomen is offered by Student Services 
Division at Douglas College for credit, while at Capilano College, 
this is a non-credit activity, 

2 At some colleges, courses are advertised in Continuing Education ^ 
brochures if they are offered after 6 p,m. These include University 
Transfer Credit courses. 

3 Adult Basic Education offerings Were excluded. These courses are 
offered by different Divisions: Vocational, Continuing Education, 
Academic or Student Servi^ces. Furthermore, they are considered 
formal as they have an evaluation procedure. 

Employment Orientation for .Women is clearly a valuable non- 
traditional activity both in content and the delivery system. 
There were 27 E.O,W. courses during 1977-78 at nine colleges and 
the Pacific Vocational Institute. This program is also administered 
under various Divisions aAd , for this reason, was considered outside 
the scope of this report. 

4. Some courses are listed as leading to certification (e,g. Air 
Brake Mechanics) but students may take them for self-interest only, 
therefore, thoy were included in the tabulation, 

5. Some brochures co-]lst offerings with colleges, school districts, 
and P^rks and Recreation. School Districts have more formal co- 
ordinHion in non-metropolitan areas; . in the metropolitan areas the 
arrangements are informal. Tabulations were made according to 

^ present continuing education administrative structures as represented 

in the brochures. 
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pPENDIX 3 
BASES FORyDEVISING A TAXONOMY 

Bases for devising a taxonon 

1. Traditionally Male Courses: 

where a student receives information/skills in an area usually 
defined as a male activity or interest e.g. Fly-cast fishing, 
Diesel maintenance, Fundamentals of Supervision. 

2. Traditionally Female Courses: 

where a student receives information/skills in an .area usually 
defined as a female activity or interest e.g. Macrame, Typing, 
Stretch and Sew, Cake Decorating. 

3. General Interest: 

where a student receives information/skills in an area usually 
considered of interest to both males and females e.g. Ballroom 
dancing. Bridge, Conversational Language. ^..^ 

4. Non-Traditionally Female: 

where a- female student receives information not normally 
included in traditional courses, or skills not usually acquired 
in traditional courses e.g. Auto Mechanics for Women, Exploration 
for Women, Women and the Law. 
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Tabr^ 7 

DISTRIBUTION OF NON-CREDIT COURSES OFFERED BY B.C. COLLEGES AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. FALL 



1977 



Cq lieges and 
School Districts 



Camosun College(S.n. // *61) 
Sch'^o'l District 62 
School- District # 63 
School District // 64 

Cafi^lano College 
School pis tr lets // 44 & 
45 

School District 48 

Cariboo College 

(School Districts // 24, 
2fe.27,29»30 & 31) 
School District // 17 

College of New 
Calendcmla 

(School Districts if 5"), 
& 56)" 

School District // 28 
School Difttrict // 5 7 



Traditionally 

Male 
No. % 



115 
3 
10 
3 



29 
13 

18 



DouK, L-»'^ College 

I District // 35 

School District // 36 

Schotil District ij 3 7 

School District \8 

School District // 40 

School District // 4 1 

Sth(H>l DlHtrlct // 43 

Kast Kootenay Comnuin i l V 
Co 1 le^e 

(School Dlstri ( tf; // I . , 
J. 4 ^ 18) 

K rawer Va I lev Col iu^*' 
I'.as tern .Ke^ltm 
Prase r Val ley ^-'^ 1 ^^y^^' 
Western Re^lo" 

Ma ! asp 1 na Co 1 le^'.i' 
(School Districts // 4 / . 
68' ^ ()9) 

r.chool Dim lilt // hi) 

N<jrth Ls I and Co 1 I'T.'' ^ 
(School Districts '/ /n . 
7 1 , 7?, 84 f, 8')) 

Nort h UeH t Coiiiiinin i t v 
Co I h'^e 

hool Dlst r li I fi // 
S2, •>4. HO A 8K) 

Nortlu" rn Mnht s Co I le^f 
(S.I). // 5^>,60.H1 f. M/) 

Ok atuiKan Co 1 1 e^e 
Ri»v»' lHtt»ke 

(Ikana^an Col h'K»^^'- >^'»'"' 
At mst rot»K . I.*itiil>y 

OkatiaRiin C*) I le^e -Sliunwap , 
Ktulerhy . Kjilk lainl ,S I c/iinons 
K S()rr«nt.o 

4h 



67 



35 

12 

17. 

25 
54 
3<) 
33 

2 1 
39 

3 1 



30 



I 1 



20 



31.7 

6.5 
16.4 
4.6 



Traditionally 

Female 
No. % 



General 
.Interest 



No 



51 
14 
14 
9 



14.0 
30.4 
23.0 
13.8 



195 
28 
36 
50 



Non-Tradltlonally 
% 



Female 

No. 




53.7 


2 


0^6 


363 


"60.9 


1 


2f 2 


46 


59.0 


1 


1.6 


61 


77.0 


3 


4.6 


65 


75.7 


11 


10.7 


103 


71.8 


2 


0.7 


'273 


68.3 


1 


1.0 


101 


50.8 


1 


1.5 


65 



2 / 


14.1 


\H 


3 3 


14.1 




3 1 


? S . 2 


14 



14.') 



1 \ 



1%^«?^/I 



14. S 

11-4 
1 M . 4 

Ih 



19.^) 
22.2 
2 / . 6 

1 ; J) 

2^). 4 



12 
2 
9 
2 

2 
10 
3 



40 



U).3 



I ; . 1 



,' 4 . / 



13. I 



1? 1 
146 
'5 ') 

4^) 

/a 

1:' 1 
:'4 

lf)4 



48.3 



6 3.4 
62 .4 
44.7 

U 2 . 2 



la.H 



.1 



t)M.(i 



.4 . ; 



/♦() . 1 



10.0 



2.0 



0.6 



10.2 
1.4 
3.1 
0.9 

1.1 
4. 1 
1 .0 



2 . 1 

2 . 6 
I . 3 
2.4 

'5.4 
0.7 



2 . 1 



A.I 



Total 



20 



199 



162 
84 

118 
147 
293 
213 
162 
181 
243 
297 



145 

191 

234 
1:^3 

7 4 
2 88 

201 
2 33 

12 I 
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APPENDIX 4 
Continued 



Colleges and 


Traditlon.-illv 


Trciditlon 


ally 


(-fiieral 




Non- 


•Traditional 


Total 


' School Districts 


Male 




Ff.'roalr 




Interest 




Female 






_No. 




No , 


_ Jk. 







X_ 


Np t 


J* 




: : ^ 

Okanagan College » 














• 






Ke lowna ,Mt . Bouche r le , 






















Rutland, & Inc. former 






















School District # 23 




22.5 


65 


2 7.1 


118 


49 . 


2 


J 


1 9 


^ ^U 


Okanagan College 






















Pen tic ton- f ormer 






















School District // 15 






















S uimnft r 1 an d , Keremeous 


16 


16. 7 


22 


22 .9 


J o 


60. 










Okanagan College, 






















Osoyoos, Oliver, 






















Okanagan Falls 


■) 


11.-^ 


9 


20.-^ 


30 


68. 


2 


- 


- 


44 


School District // 13 


3 


17.6 


2 


11.8 


12 


70. 


6 






i / 


Selkirk College 






1 1 


1 1 .6 


74 


77 


9 


2 


2 . 1 


95 


(School Districts 7 & 9 






















10 &• 12) 






















School District 1 1 


1 10 

1 „ 


13.7 


19 


26 .f) 


i7 


50 


7 


7 


9 .6 


7 3 


Vancouver ('(immunity 






















College 


i '0 


2 1 . 


32 


9.6 


229 


68 


6 


3 


0.9 


334 


School District 


i " 


9.H 


152 


24 . 5 


401 


64 


7 


6 


1.0 


620 


School ni«trlct // hh 


[ - 


17/3 


IH 


22.2 


46 


56 


8 


3 


3.7 
• > 


81 


TOTAL 


j 1 1 H') 


1 


1 381 

: 
i 


20.8 


3924 


59 


2 


137 


2.1 


6331 



ridiiit' schix)! tlistilcts mav have hetMi 1 n adve M ent 1 v heiMi omitted. Five brochures 
were uul .ivallahle t <)r an<ilvsis. 
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APPENDIX 5 
Table 8 



PARTICIPATION BY SEX IN SAMPLED COURSE OFFERINGS IN FflUR SELECTED COLLEGE REGIONS, FALL 1977 



InmituUons & 
School Districts 



Traditionally 
Male 

Male Female 
I X 



Capilano College 83.0 17.0 

School District Nos. 

44 and 45 ■ 86.0 14.0 



Traditionally 
Female 

Male 
% I 



12,7 



87.3 
100.0 



General ^ 
Interest 
Male Female 
% % 



28.5 71.5 
23.9 76.1 



Non-Tradltionally 
Female 
Male Female 
I I 



m 

100 



East Kootenay Community 
College 

(School District Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4 & 18) 



83.5 



16.5 



7.6 92.4 



40.1 59.9 



0* 



Malaspina Community 
College 

(School District Nos. 
47, 65, 68 i 69) 



91.1 



8.9 



1.1 



98.9 



19.2 80.8 



100 



North West Community 
College 

(School District Nos. 
50, 52, 54, 80 i 88) 



82.9 



17.1 14.9 



85.1 



35.8 64.2 



100 



Three courses were advertised but cancelled. 
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^BASi;6 FOR REPORT ON PERCEPTIONS BY ADMINISTRATORS AND PROVIDERS: 

1. l\^enty-four^ informal telephone interviews were conducted of all 
available Continuing Education and other relevant* administrators 
of colleges, and school districts in the province. 

2. Eighteen informal telephone interviews were cipducted of available 
counsellors^in the province. 

3. To augment infor^atioh obtained in the brochures and by telephone 
interviews, three on-pite visits were made. Locations selected 
by, the Project Advisary.«dommit tee represented an Interior Region, 
an Island Re^ionT^nfl a Northern Region. These were^East Kootenay 
Community C0^11ege, Malaspina College and Northwest Community College. 

4. Thirty-eight on-site interviews were conducted with administrators, 
continuing education administrators, co-ordinators, counsellors and 
cemmunity persons. In addition, persons in the lower mainland metro- 
politan area were interviewed. 

5. The purpose of the, interviews was to obtain descriptive in£<^rmation 
on the status of women's programs with respect to existing policies, 
priorities, perceived barriers (institutional and on the part of 
women learners) support services offered, programing Initiative and 
to whal: extent needs assessments had been conducted. 



For example, principals and deans. 
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APPENDIX 7 
EXAMPLES OF ACCESS OPPORTUNITIES 

Iti conducting this report excellent examples of accessing learning opportunities 
for women were observed. These have taken pne of the following three forms: 

1. A course or learning activity (formal or informal) at the 
institution or in the community, 

2. Counselling, including academic, vocational, career and personal, 
3: Women's Resource Centres located on campus or in the community. 

Three illustrative cases of access to B.C. post-secondary institutions follow: 

1. A woman in her late thirties, married with. two teenaged children. 
She attended a one-day workshop given by a community college on 
"The Changing Worlds of Women." She had vague needs for more 
fulfillment but felt unsure of her capabilities or her goals. 

From the supportive atmosphere of the workshop? and information which 
was available, she was encouraged to investigate enroling in a program 
at the college. She decided to take a Community Service Worker one- 
year program. She has graduated and now work^ as Director of a volunteer 
agency. 

2. A woman, single parent of three yomg children/ in her late twenties. 
She wanted to prepare herself to be self-supporting. She had.^^ew 
skills and low self-concept. She was encouratged to make an apt^ointment 
with a female college counsellor, who was supportive. She enroled in 
Lifestyle Options for Women, folldwed by a Career Explorations course. 

^ She discovered her interest in teenage psychology, took several courses, 
worked in a drop-in centre, where eventually a part-time job was created 
for her. Over five years she has continued to take courses, on a part- 
time basis. She plans to transfer to a laniversity when her children are 
older. 

3 A woman in her early forties, married and the mother of seven. She had 

feelings of dissatisfaction and lacked direction. She sought advice from 
her minister, and later from a psychologist; she- was told to take up more 
hobbies and home-based activities. Fearful of a growing depression, she 
heeded a friend's persuasion to drop ^n at a local Women's Centre. She 
came for many weeks before joining a discussion group with sympathetic 
peers. She has since taken Life-Skills Planning and vocational tests 
and is planning to enrol in a Nursing Program at a post-secondary 



institution. 
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APPENDIX 8 

WOMEN'S RESOURCE CENTRE ACTIVITIES - AN OVfeRVIEW 



During the information gathering for this report, informal telephone inter- 
views were conducted in the province to assess the present status of women's 
resource centres. These hav^, in many instances, provided an innovative way 
for women to access learning/ opportunities in post-secondary institutions - 
Eight persons were polled, ^nd nine persons were interviewed during on-site 
visits. 

An important distinction should be made between a women's resource centre and 
a women's resource group. Women' s ^resource groups may perform the same 
functions withou.t a physical location. 

Location (This list is not comprehensive) . 

A number of centres and groups exist presently in B.C. In the Interior these 
include Cranbrook, Nelson, Kaslo, Salmon Arm, Vernon and William's Lake. In 
the North they exist in Dawson Creek, Bums Lake, Fraser Lake, Prince Rupert, 
MacKenzie, Kitimat, and Terrace. A number of groups and centres previously 
active ^n the Island are now defunct. There are several centres in the Lower 
Mainland, both institutionally and community based, including the University 
of British Columbia, Simon Fraser University, Ca^ilano College and in the 
communities of Richmond, and Port Coquitlam. 



Functions « ^ 

Such centres perform a variety of functions, reflecting the needs of the region 
and its clients. They offer information, jeferrals, drop-iri activities, formal 
and informal counselling, workshops, courses, lecture series, and skills 
development. ^ 

«• ^ 

Funding 

Funding varies and is a major pr^blem.^ Grants have been and are received from 
the Secretary of State, Human Resources, Canada Works, and other sources. 
Function follows funding and in some cases Centres are unable to meet their 
primary goals, but instead confine their activities to conform to the nature 
of the grant. 



Conclusion 

Women's Centres are a fairly recent phenomenon. They provide an important 
link between community women and educational institutions. Adequate and long- 
term funding, in conjunction with systematic needs assessments and evaluat^n 
procedures could provide needed access to education for women. 



WOMEN'S RESOyUCE CENTRE 
FII HODELj^AS THEyjIlE'SENTLY.EXtST IN B.C.^ 



, JUNE, 1978 



NAHE 




t 

GOALS/FUHCf^^^ ' , • . 


' .§TAFF 


BASE/LOCATION 


O.B.C. Centre for 
Continuing Education 


'Centre for Continuing 
Educatlon.U.B.C. i 
Cost- Recovery on Non- 
Credit Courses 


— T ^ \ / ' / ' 

To offer counselling, career & personal 11^ ' 
planning, Infonnation'i.reffehali give courses, . 
workshops, giyup counseHing, Ufe^plan k iif^* 
skills, prpvide infonnation i referral services. - 
i drop'^ln i (volunteer training. 

~ ' V— — — 


Professional 
floltmteer Workers 
; and resource persons 


Base: Institutional 
Location; Urban off- 
campus 


' ■ > ' ' — — 

Port Coqultlam 
Area Uomen's Cente 


Ad Hoc presently 
Ministry of Human 
Resources i Secretary 
• of State ' 


To reach isolated women, offer di'scus^ion groups, 
and a training house, give courses, workshops, 
peer counselling; liaison with 'Douglas' College ■ 
and conunity agencies. Haye drop-'in hours, 

■ f ■' 'i' ^ ' - . ..^ . 


. Part Time 
Paid Worker ' 
Volunteer 
Co-ordinators 


Base: Coiiunity 
Location; Semi-urban. 


Capllano College 
Honen's Resource 
Centre 

i 

' t , ■ t 


, — ^ J — 

Capilano College ^ . 

Academic and EducatlonaT 
. support services i cost* 
' ; recovery on non-credit 
^ courses-; ^ <i 

\ ' - r - 


' ' ' ", ■) ' 

TO provide injtriictional servlces^or students, 
. coiiHlliity outr,e|ch. Give courses, workshops, 
' drop-in hours, formal (iounselling serykes, . 
" library. '"'^ f \ 

. , , ^' . \ . 


Professional 
staff 


Base: Institutional 
Location; Urban on- 
campus 


, " ' V 'J ■ 

CranBroftk 
Uomen 8 Resource 
Ceptre\' ' . 

v' ' 

. . a ■ r \ ^ 


Ad Hoc^res^tly '\ , 
Secretary of St^te 
/(13 veeks) ' \. ■ 


' To offer drop-in, reacp isolated 'Wpmen, organize 
workshops,' provide rjiiirce persons, Services^ 
follow funding-preselfly doinj needs assessinent 

' on: Education, Health, Family Violence, Child 
Care, a^d .Counselling. ' 


Volunteer 

4 3 students for 

13 weeks 


Base; Community 
Location; Semi-rural 


. "\ / 

Ta;ijgli StaCuB / / 

Mm / ] ) 


Ad Hot presently . 
.\ Canada iJorks Grf t» ^ 
, ' BlUAgual Nursfe?f'' 

• -1 V,. ' 

1- 


^ r- V. ^ 

, T(?,^each. isolated wen j^imlgrants, single i 
, pa)hpnt8 /severe 'mental he^^fi problems, to 
'^*advocate\cational and ndtirtraditionaliemploy- 
■ ment; services follow funding-presently bilingual 
'iiurgJry and some ^^rop-ln mid minding,, 


Volunteer 

i Nursery Teacher 


Base: Community 
Location: rural, single 
Indus try^town. 







i|The^e inay'-^ariously^itled, e.g.'^Vomen's Drop-In (|^tre'',.Infoniiati^on^Centrj, :etc. 
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■-^■<:i/^ml_ ■ ■/▼mL vaw^e telephone 38S-B1CD1 

A ProiMt for WoMo in their Middle Yean 



1978 06 22 



Ms. Lillian Zimmerman, 
7451 Elbridge Way, 
Richmond, B. C. 

Dear Lillian: ' . . 

In response to your request for a brief .report from 
Prime Time outl ini ng^ educational programming needs for wpmen in 
the Victoria area, I am pleased to submit the following. 

Shortly after we received our three-year demonstration 
grant in July of 1977, Prime. Time called togethrer representatives 
from a wide range of community organizations to form the C:o-ordin 
ating C;ommi ttet for Community Education Programs for Women, (See 
attached list of Co-ordinating Committee .members. ) The committee 
has met once a month since that time to share information about 
the program needs of women in middle years and to identify gaps 
and overlap in community programming. 



In our work during the past year, we have identified a 
number of difficulties that affect continuing education programming 
for women: 

1) Prior to Prime Time initiating this committee, there had been no 
co-ordinated plawiing, even between our major Continuing Education 
organizations (University of Victoria, Camosun College, YM-YWCAJ 
Courses tended to overlap, especially when there was something ^'n 
fashion; courses frequently disappeared often for administrative 
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reasons; and gaps in the programming were evident. Co-ordination of 
planning is not yet a reality for the Committee. 

2) There had ^en no concerted effort to identify women's 
interests and needs. Wornen's groups who.gpuld assist were floundering 
due to severely limited funding, and were seldai|tesked to partic^ate with 
educators in planning. Courses were (and still Hfc to a large extent) 
planned in terms of "catch as catch can" rather than in terms of a co- 
ordinated program related to identified community needs. 

3) ^^ 'Staff with Continuing Education responsibilities are over- 
extended and often do not have the needed community skills nor positive 
attitudes and interest in the area of women's programming. 

4) Some organizations clearly would like tp extend their pro- 
gramning to fill the needs that are evident but because of budget restric- 
tions are not willing to try innovative programming or make attempts to 
program for hard-to-reach groups in the community. 

With the leadership that Prime Time staff has been able to 
offer, our Co-ordinating Committee has-been able to make some improvements 
especially in relation to identifying nef&s. 

Over the past year the committee has agreed on the need for 
downtown, daytime programming and encouraged the university to offer aca- 
demic as well as self -development courses off campus. As well, the coirmit- 
tee jointly planned a vfery successful noon-hour lecture series for working 
women. Counselling services have been surveyed and a sub-committee meets 
to improve employment opportunities for women. Areas of program needs from 
research projects and surveys Prime Time has conducted with over 200 vyomen 
have been shared, and as a result Prime Time has co-sponsored several new 
course? with existing organizations and encouraged programmers to move into 
new areas of prograirming. 
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There are many gaps still evident particularly in the 
area of self -development for women. We have found that continuing ed- 
ucation organizations have tended not to see the area of programming 
for women as a whole, and do not recognize the need to provide oppor- 
tunities for women to gain confidence, and learn basic skills as areas of 
responsibility. 

Our findings have confirmecf those of Janet Willis, Co- 
ordinatar of the Canadian Committee on Learning Opportunities for Women, 
in her paper "Learning Opportunities for Women", that a woman's poor self- 
concept can be a barrier to learning; that first-step courses in lifeskills 
and re-entry are often needed before a woman can take advantage of the 
second-level programs provided by most communities. 

_AJ_tliaugh Prime Time has a mandate to ensure that the needs 
of women in middle years (35-60 years) ardftet, the Committee's work 
has not been restrictive in this regard and the Committee members feel that 
the Committee has acted as a conscience and a catalyst to them in their 
role of providing services and programs for women of all ag^s. However, 
Prime Time is a short-term project and the leadership for such work must 
come from . on-going organizations whose staff have the necessary enthus- 
iasm, attitudes and a proper mandate. 

We would like then, to make the following recommendations: 
1) That all organizations with a viable continuing education program 
be provided with funds to hire a Program Developer for women's programs; 
that such staff have demonstrated skills especially in co-ordinating input 
from existing women's organizations, and that related life experience be 
considered a major asset. (Academic credentials are not enough in this 
area and relevant community, representation on hiring panels should be en- 
couraged..) 
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2) That such staff be directed to work together to develop (or in 
"our case, to continue the work of) a co-ordinating committee composed of 
program developers and representatives of a broad range of wmen's groups 
and other relevant community groups; that this conmittee meet regalarly 
to co-ordinate program planning with need assessments, and to assign re- 
sponsibilities for women's programning, as well as evaluations of new 
programming, so that a comprehensive and creative women's program can be 
avaj^able continuously in the community. 

We are very excited about the possibility of the Ministry 
of Education offering much needed funds for staffing* women's programs. 
The need is very great (Prime Time alone attracted over 300 women to 
their program in their first four months of operation this year.) We 
hope our comments and recommendations will prove useful to you as a sup- 
plement to your report. If we can be of any further help, please let us 
know. You have our best wishes in the difficult task assigned to you. 

Yours truly, 

f ' r 

BERYL YOUNG, 
for Prime Time ' 

cc: Dr. Ron Paris, / ^ 

Executive Director, Continuing Education, 
Ministry of Education, [j 
4th Floor, 
835 Humbolt Street, 
Victoria, B.C. V8V 2Z7 




APPENDIX 10 
A RE-ENTRY PROGRAM FOR WOMEN 



Institution: Eraser Valley Regional College 
Length of Program: Two weeks 
Times: 8:30-3:30 

Admission Criteria for students who wish': 

1) clarification about occupational choices, or 

2) more knowledge of her own or community resources. 

3) ' Candidate may not have been employed or may have been 

out of school for a period of time, or * ^ 

4) Candidate may be making adjustments to a new life style. 

Educational Objectives: 

a) To provide practice in the use of effective study skills, reading 
skills, time management, and relaxation techniques. 

b) To provide oppartunity for upgrading and/or refreshing basic academic 
skills. . 

c) To provide opportunity for goal analysis, including skill assessment 

and vocational choices. 

i . 
/ 

d) To provide opportunity for discussion of problem solving related to 
individual "readiness" issues. 

e) To assist the student to translate current. life skills into those 
applicable to vocational trainini^^k providing a forum for the practice 
of interpersonal skills, includiMal^^nraunication skills, self-esteem 



development, and family unit managji^fcent . 



f) To familiari/.(^ md to provide access for students with community 
services, e.g.. financial aid, daycare, a^d legal aid. 

g) To provi-e an orientation to training programs. 

h) To develop a ^;ruup for future peer support to provide on-going service 
follow-up, and evaluation. 
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This report to the Ministry of Education, Science and 
Technology has been publisKed as a Discussion Paper in 
order to foster informed reaction to its contents. You 
are urged to conunent in detail or simply complete this 
form, detach and fold as directed, and mail to t^=i^ 
Continuing Education Division of the Ministry. Or you 
may telephone Dr. Ron Faris, Executive Director of 
Continuing Education, at (604) 387-1411. 
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Continuing Education, 
Post-Secondary Department , 
Ministry of Education, _ 
Science and Technology, 
Parliament Buildings, - 
VICTORIA, B.C. 

V8V 1X4 



ATTENTION: Dr. Ron Far is, 

Exeputive Director 
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